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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


by 





AND BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Harold L. Johnson* 
The second part of Dr. Johnson’s article will appear in the October issue of the Atlanta Economic Review. 


Part I 


The United States is generally regarded as a 
Christian! nation. Our coins state “In God We 
Trust,” and even football games and public school 
classes often open with prayer. Most Americans 
express a belief in some kind of God, and if church 
membership is any evidence, the country surely 
should be classified as Christian. Over 100 million 
of the population, or 61 per cent of the total, are 
members of churches or synagogues, according to 
a recent survey.” The percentage of the population 
as church members, furthermore, has risen to the 
highest on record in the “postwar return to re- 
ligion.” In the face of what has been characterized 
as a “spiritual reawakening,” however, many in- 
dividuals argue that Christianity in the United 
States is dead and buried as a vital force acting 
upon the everyday lives of believers. As one study 
indicated, “religion plays little part, at least at 
the conscious level, in the decisions’? made by 
individuals, with many churchgoers unaware of 
the relevance of their religion to the problems and 
decisions which confront them daily. Learned stu- 
dents of American business in analyzing the 
“American business creed” have concluded that 
“the creed bows to the importance of religion, 
admits seeking religious guidance, but continues 
to be a predominantly secular ideology.’* In other 
words, many businessmen as well as others in the 
American community often may see little connec- 


*This article is the result of a study made in the fall of 1956 by 
Dr. Johnson under the Research Grant Program of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Georgia State College of Business Administration, 
where he was then Associate Professor of Economics. Dr. Johnson is 
presently on the faculty of Emory University School of Business. This 
article, with some variations, appeared in the September-October 1957 
issue of the Harvard Business Review under the title “Can The Busi- 
hessman Apply Christianity?” 

1. Much of the Christian heritage is derived from and is synony- 
mous with the foundations of Jewish faith. Consequently, most of the 
discussion presented here is applicable to, and may be of interest to, 
members of that faith. 

2. Christian Science Monitor (September 10, 1956), p. 4. 

3. Marquis W. Childs and Douglass Cater, Ethics in A Business 
Society (New York: New American Library, 1954), pp. 173-174. 

4. Francis X. Sutton and others, The American Business Creed 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956), p. 269. 


tion between Christianity and business affairs. 
While most businessmen would not be willing to 
state today that “business is business; religion is 
religion, and never the twain shall meet,” they 
have, many students contend, only a vague, naive, 
and incoherent understanding of the intimate 
linkage between religion and business affairs. 

The task of this paper is to demonstrate at least 
partially that there can be vital connections be- 
tween Christian concepts and doctrines and the 
particulars of business enterprise. Just as knowl- 
edge often comes from a combination of previously 
known viewpoints and data of separate fields, so 
there is anticipation that the mixture of theology 
(the study of the relationships of man to God and 
to fellow man) and business activity will offer 
fruitful insights into the dilemmas of business af- 
fairs, thus demonstrating that Christian doctrines 
offer a perspective from which to view modern 
commercial life and that this perspective can make 
a difference in the decisions and actions of busi- 
nessmen equipped with such a cosmology. 

It is a tremendously difficult task, as shall soon 
be evident, to indicate the pertinence of such ideas 
as the doctrine of sin to the complexities and in- 
terrelationships of problems of sales, plant loca- 
tion, production, labor, or pricing policy, for Chris- 
tianity does not present the executive with a tool 
kit full of easy-to-use rules and precepts by which 
problems can be solved. The doctrines are not 
bound up in a simple list of “do’s” and “don’ts,” 
somewhat in the style of a book of etiquette, which 
if followed will result in harmonious, gentlemanly 
relations within and without a business, Chris- 
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tianity offers a frame of reference, a universe-view, 
which instead of giving peace of mind and easy 
success in human relations often breaches the bar- 
ricade of self-assurance, focuses on difficulties, 
and erases naive hopes of business progress ever 
onward, ever upward. Yet this frame of reference 
with its deflation of ego offers Christian busi- 
nessmen the hope of meeting God in the complex, 
nerve-wracking situations in which they live. 

It is a serious and arduous task which Reinhold 
Niebuhr, perhaps America’s leading contemporary 
theologian, sets out for all Christians in the fo!- 
jowing passage: 

Historic Christianity is in the position of having the 
materials for the foundation and the roof of the struc- 
ture of an adequate morality. But it is unable to com- 
plete the structure. Its faith in a meaningful world, 
having a source beyond itself, is the foundation. Its 
faith in the end and fulfilment is the roof. The walls, 
the uprights and diagonals which complete the building 
are the moral actions and ideals which are fashioned by 
the application of religion’s ultimate insights to all spe- 
cific situations.® 

The plan of this paper will be to fill in some of 
the “walls, uprights, and diagonals” by consider- 
ing in turn the concepts of God, creation, and man, 
the doctrines of sin, forgiveness, and Christian 
vocation, and how each furnishes insights into 
problems and actions confronting businessmen. 
The Christian Concept of God 

According to most scholars one of the distin- 
guishing features of Western Civilization is a be- 
lief in the order and plan of the universe. The 
Christian and Jew affirm that the organization of 
existence comes from God. But what is the Judeo- 
Christian understanding of the nature and char- 
acter of God? Conceptions of God range over a 
whole spectrum of meanings, from the view of 
John Dewey that God is simply the “unity of all 
ideal ends arousing us to desire and actions’® to 
the chiid’s idea of a man with a long, flowing beard 
and robe sitting on a cloud. While mystery shrouds 
this question so that we “see only darkly,” the 
Christian view of God is of a personal, transcend- 
ent Being whose basic features are revealed to all 
in the life of Jesus. Human language, unfortu- 
nately, is an imperfect instrument with which to 
describe the meaning of God. Words such as Being 
and personal may ke used not to suggest an anthro- 
pomorphic God but to indicate God as connected 
with human life. The words personal and Being 
are extremely significant, for they mean God exists 
not as a process working out through history, 
though God does work in history, but as a reality 
which cares for and is concerned about the past, 
present, and future of human existence. “Offer to 
God a sacrifice of thanksgiving... and call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver you, and 


5. Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, Living 
Age Edition (New York: Meridian Book, 1950), p. 149. 

6. John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), p. 42. 
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you shall glorify me.”* The biblical view of God 
thus avoids the position of oriental religions whe 
have a Supreme Force, but one which is not linked 
so clearly in judging and saving capacities to hu- 
man activities. The pitfall of a God synon, mous 
with the universe and its processes is circumvented 
likewise, for the God of Christian and Jew Sa 
great deal more than the operations of dialect 
materialism or of technological progress in histor, 
The Judeo-Christian view of Jehovah is of an Aj- 
mighty Father who exists and who loves with a 
divine passion all of His children. “Praise +h 
Lord, all nations! . For great is his steadfast 
love toward us; and the faithfulness of the Leas 
endures for ever.”* This divine love, accordirg tis 
the Christian perspective, is revealed at its fullest 
in the life and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

God is also transcendent above and beyond hu- 
man processes and problems. He is regarde:| by 
the Christian as absolute. “With men it is imposi- 
sible, but not with God; for all things are pessible 
with God.”® As the transcendent, supreme reality 
of life, God stands at the center of existence, as 
the ultimate by which all are judged and eval- 
uated. Alexander Miller suggests succinctly that 
the Biblical witness “treats of a divine righteous- 
ness which touches man’s life in every dimension, 
internal and external, spiritual and material, per 


7. Poalms 5@: 14-15. Revised Standard Versicn. (All Scriptural wm 
tations will be from the Revised Standard Version unltss aherwige 
noted.) 

8. Psalms 117: 1-2. 

9. Mark 10: 27. 
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sonal and soccial.”'° Here again is a conception 
which avoids the answer of a God made of earthly 
things and goals. The Christian believes finally 
that the crucial aspects of the ultimate, trans- 
cendent Reality are shown in the character and 
life of Jesus. The Transcendent is not a vague life- 
force, but is as a living conscious being. 

But what is the significance of these observa- 
tions concerning God for the Christian business- 
man? Very simply, these observations place ev.ry- 
thing human under the rule of God, warning 
against the idolatry of putting the business firm, 
nation, “free private enterprise,” products of the 
company, or career at the center of life. Such 
idolatry is the very substance of sin in the Chr’s- 
tian view. With a Christian perspective, all things 
of business stand under the judgment of God as 
limited goals and loyalties. If, however, the defi- 
nition of religion as ‘“‘man’s profoundest solic‘tude 
about the things he counts most valuable’’!! is ac- 
cepted, then in all honesty it must be stated that 
for many businessmen the worship of the company, 
career, or “free private enterprise” is their reli- 
gion. 

The “god” of an individual can be determined, 
as a leading churchman’ has posited, by the use 
of a “temperature test.” By this test, the concept, 
goal, or loyalty which gets people the most exciied, 
wrought up, and agitated is their “supreme be- 
ing.” Application of such a test undoubtedly would 
reveal that many executives have as a personal 
idol the enterprise for which they have labored 
for years, the economic order which has given them 
and their nation so much in material goods, or thzir 
goal to be the most noted man in their indu try. 
One student of contemporary corporate systems in 
discussing the motivation of many businessmen 
has noted: . 

It [the corporation in the minds of many managers] 

is an object which has needs and aspirations, which ex- 

periences many of the vicissitudes of life, and to which 
one can give selfless devotion and unswerving loyalty. 

Moreover, the manager thinks of the corporation as 

having a kind of immortality in that it goes on—or 

should go on—indefinitely into the future. He thinks 
of his own leadership of it as temporary. One of his 
deepest concerns is to see that it prospers under his 
care. . .. This description of the manager’s attitude 


suggests an almost mystical relationship between him 
and the corporation.!% 


Other investigators have also described the com- 
pany-centered frame of reference of many business 
executives.'4 

With the Judeo-Christian view of God, the to- 
tality of individual and secial or institutional ex- 


10. Alexander Miller, The Renewal of Man 
York: Doubleday, 1955), p. 105. 

11. Quoted in Alexander Miller, op. cit.. p. 43. 

12. Professor James Luther Adams of the Harvard Divinity School. 
See “A Faith for Free Men” by Professor Adams in Together We Ad- 
vance, S. H. Fritchmcn ‘editor) ‘Boston: Beacon Press, 1946), pp. 45-65. 

13. Howard R. Bowen, Social Responsibilities of the Businessman 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), p. 87. 

14. See George Katona, Psychological Analysis of Economic Be- 


(Garden City, New 


havior (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951), pp. 196-197; Herrymon 
Maurer, Great Enterprise: Growth and Behavior of the Big Corporation 
(New York: MacMillan, 1955). pp. 168-169; and C. Addison Hickman 
and Manford H. Kuhn, Individuals, Groups, and Economic Behavior 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1956), pp. 76, 128. 


istence comes under judgment and evaluation. Even 
the economic system of “free business enterprise” 
—or any other economic order for that matter— 
falls under the scrutiny and creative criticism of 
a biblical perspective. This questioning of “free 
enterprise” is particularly pertinent for these 
times, for the “religion” of many businessmen, 
using the definition above, includes what has been 
designated as the “American Business Creed,” a 
system of beliefs which laud a _ private-property, 
individualistic, competitive, and somewhat laiss2z- 
faire economic order. While this Creed is sometimes 
clothed in a Christian viewpoint, it is, as noted 
earlier, a “predominantly secular ideology.” The 
idolatrous flavor of the Creed generally is not as 
obvious as is the overt substitution by Communists 
of Marxist ideology and values for God. This set 
of beliefs, on the contrary, often prompts a much 
more subtle, imperceptive substitution, with many 
of the outward signs of Christian faith sifted 
through the Creed. If the “temperature test” is 
used, the idolatry is evident, for many business- 
men are more aggravated by the “devils” of the 
business faith—‘‘taxes,” “government,” and “so- 
cialism’—than they are about the deadly sin of 
man’s putting himself and his values in the place 
of God. Thus the biblical concept of God offers 
to the Christian businessmen the age-old warning 
of Old Testament prophets and New Testament 
apostles against establishing alternatives for God. 

Needless to say, businessmen are not the only 
individuals ignoring the biblical admonition, ‘‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me”; for self- 
centeredness is a universal human characteristic, 
found in “butcher, baker, and candlestick maker.” 

Granted that many businessmen are aware of 
the mortal dangers of erecting idols and of wor- 
shiping them as the ultimate of life, how can 
these businessmen expect to meet God in the mun- 
dane, often sinful world in which they daily work? 
One possible answer is that the Christian cannot 
expect to sce God in sinful, complex, and confusing 
business situations, but cnly can search for Him in 
prayerful meditation at church on Sundays. The 
executive can find God, this answer intimates, only 
in a complete withdrawal from the dilemmas of 
decision to the less hazardous occupations of teach- 
ing, preaching, ministering, or medicating. Fortu- 
nately for the businessman, however, there is an 
alternative answer to this issue presented with 
great cogency by Professors H. Richard Niebuhr 
and Albert T. Rasmussen. According to these schol- 
ars (and they contend also according to the teach- 
ings of Paul, John, Augustine, and Wesley), a gulf 
does not exist between God as revealed in Christ 
and the world we live in, but rather there is “al- 
ways dramatic interaction between God and man,”?!5 


. 
15. Albert Terrill Rasmussen, Christian Social Ethics: Exerting 
Christian Influence. (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1956), p. 146. 
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. . 
To quote Professor Niebuhr: 
Hence man the creature, working in a created world, 
lives, as the conversionist [the position of Professor 
Niebuhr, Rasmussen and others] sees it, under the rule 
of Christ and by the creative power and ordering of 
the divine Word, even though in his unredeemed mind 
he may believe that he lives among vain things under 
divine wrath. . . . He finds room for affirmative and 
ordered response on the part of created man to the 
creative, ordering work of God; even though the crea- 
ture may go about his work unwillingly as he tills the 
ground, cultivates his mind, and organizes society, and 
even though he may administer perversely the order 
given him with his existence.16 
And, again: 
There is room... for the thought that mathematics, 
logic, and natural science, the fine arts and technology 
[and we say business affairs!!] may all become both 
the beneficiaries of the conversion of man’s love and 
the instruments of that new love of God that rejoices 
in his whole creation and serves his creatures.!7 
Professor Rasmussen suggests clearly an alter- 
native other than withdrawal from the ccmplexi- 


ties of business affairs when he states: 

The Christian meets God on the Damascus road of 

decision as he faces the concrete realities of the world. 

. . . He worships God truly when he literally brings his 

most agonizing decisional dilemmas before the Altar 

of God for light and for the divine judgment and trans- 
formation of himself in meeting them... . 1 he Chris- 
tian meets God most surely, not when he is running 
away from ethical decision in search of blessed release 
and peace of mind, but in the crisis at the crossroads 
of choice when he must decide and act in response to 

God under his Christian vocation.!§ 

The businessman, then, who is a member of the 
community, of Christian or Jewish faith, can hope 
to be confronted by God in the very complexities 
of decisions concerning advertising, personnel, 
plant lecation, and pricing policy. Professor Ras- 
mussen argues, “We relate ourselves to God in 
worshipfully confronting events and decisions in 
the perspective of faith.’ 

The Doctrine of Creation 

The doctrine of creation is associated with this 
line of thinking, for it complements the position that 
God may be found in the issues and problems of 
economic life. According to the writer of Genesis, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. . . . And God saw everything that he 
had made, and behold, it was very good.’2° The 
biblical view of creation, then, is not that things 
of the spirit or of heaven are “good” while ma- 
terial things are “evil,” as in the thinking of ascetic 
mysticism. There is not a gulf between things of 
the spirit or of God and the world which He cre- 
ated. God, on the contrary, created both heaven and 
earth and found both good. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Scriptures, God instructed man to subdue 
the earth and to have dominion over it.2! The 
Christian perspective, then, does not treat ma- 
terial goods and services—the peculiar domain of 


16. H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, Harper Torchlight 
Edition (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 192. 

17. Ibid., p. 215. 

18. Albert Terrill Rasmussen, “The Problem of Relating Faith to 
Decisions’, unpublished paper, 1956, p. 2. 

19. Albert Terrill Rasmussen, Christian Social Ethics, op. cit., 
p. 148. 

20. Genesis 1: 31. 

21. Genesis 1: 28. 


the businessman—as inherently evil and sinful. In 
fact, God gave specific instructions to man for the 
use and development of goods and services. 

Many religious critics, however, have couched 
their onslaught against a business civilization in 
the terms of antimaterialism, often implying that 
religious and spiritual values are incompatible 
with new automobiles, television sets, and fresh- 
frozen meat chops.” There is often the feeling, 
even among businessmen, that because business- 
men deal particularly with the material, worldly 
goods of this life, ipso facto they fall short of the 
Kingdom of God. But, as Alexander Miller makes 
abundantly clear, Christianity and Judaism are 
not world-renouncing religions. He states: 


[There is in the Hebrew attitude] a lip-smacking, 
exuberant delight in the ingenious beauty and variety 
of the created world; in wine and milk, oil-olive and 
honey. It is a world whose paths drop fatness where 
the little hills rejoice on every side. Such a world has a 
place for heroism, but none for asceticism.*3 


Corporation executives are counseled, conse- 
quently, by the doctrine of creation that they are 
doing work which does not inevitably have the 
taint of sin—that in their production, pricing, and 
sales decisions they may be doing the will of God. 

While the doctrine of creation suggests this to 
the businessman, it also issues sharp warning 
through the story of the fall of man from the love 
of God. The story of Adam and Eve advises that 
material goods and goals of power can easily 
become the basis of sin if they are fashioned into 
the primary ends and objectives of life. Balance 
sheets, automatic dryers, Cadillacs, and all the 
other appurtenances of a mass-production society, 
if they are the sole goals of life—as there is danger 
that they become in contemporary American cul- 
ture, may serve as the modern “Garden of Eden 
apples” by which modern man commits the sin of 
Adam and Eve. And, to the point of this paper, 
if businessmen by their sales and advertising poli- 
cies assist in making goods the gods of modern 
life, then they play, to pursue the analogy further, 
a role which only heaps God’s disfavor upon them. 

Another aspect of the doctrine of creation which 
is significant for Christian executives is the con- 
cept of stewardship. From the Christian view of 
creation stems what F. Ernest Johnson calls the 
“most radical” doctrine of property.** According 
to this view man owns nothing. As presented in a 
recent National Council of Churches statement, 
“All resources of the earth ... are gifts of God 

. and God is the only absolute owner.”*5 The 
“temporal owner” of labor, capital, or nat- 
ural resources, according to the stewardship view- 
point, is a trustee or steward of such property to 


22. See J. D. Glover. The Attack on Big Business (Boston: Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1954), pp. 215-230. 

23. Alexander Miller, op. cit., p. 54. 

24. Quoted from the commentary by F. Ernest Johnson in Howard 
R. Bowen, Social Responsibility of the Businessman (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953), p. 244. 

25. Christian Principles and Assumptions for Economic Life (New 
York: National Council of Churches of Christ in U. S. A., 1954), p. 2. 
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God and to fellow man. The businessman, while 
given rights and powers to use resources by earthly 
laws of contract and sales, is responsible to God 
and to fellow man, in the stewardship framework, 
for the actions and policies of the enterprise which 
he helps administer. The concept of Christian stew- 
ardship, oi; cour-e, acts as a religious foundation 
for the philosophy of “social responsibility” 
espoused by many businessmen. This philosophy of 
business affairs states that busine:s administra- 
tors should weigh the impact of business policies 
upon the many interest groups, including the com- 
munity at large, affected by the enterpris2 in the 
development of those policies. The stewardship 
concept ties this “balancing of interests” to re- 
sponsibility to God, and as the consequence of that 
responsibility, also to fellow man. 

In summary, the Judeo-Christian concepts of 
God and creation are signilicant to executives of 
those faiths, offering the following insights: (1) 
God is sovereign and supreme, warning men 
against modern idolatries of business firm, “free 
enterprise,” or career; (2) God may be served in 
the dilemmas of present business problems; (3) 
The work in which administrators engage may be 
as godly as many pursuits thought to be more 
spiritual; (4) Yet, if products of enterprise assume 
in the minds of businessmen or consumers a posi- 
tion of primary importance, then ungodly use of 
economic goods is precipitated; and (5) The execu- 
tive’s responsibilities are as a steward or trustee 
to the Creator and hence to His other creatures. 
The Concept of Man as Image of God 

Another part of the Christian cosmology, that 
pertaining to the nature of man, is relevant to the 
problems of business administrators. The Christian 
view discerns conflicting, opposing attributes. He 
is capable of approaching the infinite as no other 
being is, yet he is sinful. In this section, analysis 
is directed to the side of the paradox which pro- 
poses man as the reflection of God. As the Genesis 
story relates, “So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God he created him.”** The 
story makes clear, in addition, that man communed 
and conversed with God, with the whole flow of 
scriptures emphasizing the close linkage between 
human beings and Ultimate Reality. The signifi- 
cance of man is further stressed in the Old Testa- 
ment song: 


When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
and the moon and the stars which thou hast established; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou dost care for him? Yet thou hast 
made him little less than God, and dost crown him with 
glory and honor. Thou has given him dominion over the 
works of thy hands.-* 


The biblical conception of man includes the state- 
ment that man is “little less than God,” that human 
beings are also God’s creatures. “Then the Lord 
God formed man of dust from the ground, and 


26. Genesis 1: 27. 
27. Psalms 8: 3-6. 





breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living thing.’”* Thus the Christian 
view of man has an optimistic side, emphasizing 
that while man is a finite being, he is full of dig- 
nity and able to do extraordinary things. As one 
writer states: 

Man, in the Christian view, has not been placed in 

the universe as one thing among other things. He is 

not, for weal or woe, installed in a ready-made world; 
he co-operates in its genesis.=9 

But what significance does this observation have 
for the businessman of today? It suggests, in an- 
swer, that the basic explanation for the remark- 
able developments of science, technology, and ad- 
ministration which characterize modern industrial 
civilization lies in the fact that God made men able 
to exert such force in the universe. This view sug- 
gests, more specifically, that men in enterprise 
are equipped with God-given capacities, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, to solve many of the in- 
volved economic and business problems which are 
before them. Contemporary commercial establish- 
ments are confronted today by a myriad of com- 
plex issues such as the following: What should be 
our capital budgeting policy over the next ten 
years? Should research on product X be accelerat- 
ed? Should our product line be expanded to include 
items entirely new to our company and its experi- 
ence? What inventory policy should be pursued 
over the next twelve months? To what extent 
should “automation” be introduced into our pro- 
ductive processes? The intricacies of evolving an- 
swers to problems such as these—which come up 
daily—could easily prompt men to quit in exasper- 
ation and defeat at the size of the problem-solving 
task. Yet the Christian conception of man as the 
image of God indicates that human beings have 
the capacities for fashioning workable solutions 
to many, if not all, of the monumental problems 
of business enterprise. 

Businessmen of Christian or Jewish faith, how- 
ever, may be baffled at what to do in living their 
faith in the everyday circumstances of their work. 

It is extremely difficult, as they might argue, 
to determine just what should be done from a re- 
ligious point-of-reference or to know what their 
“social responsibilities” are. As Alexander Miller 
describes a “valid Christian decision,” it is: 

A compound always of both faith and facts. It is likely 

to be valid in the degree to which the faith is rightly 

apprehended and the facts are rightly measured. It is 
the product, that is to say, of an absolute loyalty re- 
lated to a pragmatic choice.*° 

Even understanding Professor Miller’s comments, 
the religiously-orientated manager may ask in 
exasperation, “But what is the faith ‘rightly ap- 
prehended’?” And, “What are the facts ‘rightly 
measured’ when the labor union asks for an increase 
in wages?” “Should the company in Christian 

(Continued on page 11) ° 
28. Genesis 2:7. 
29. J. H. Oldnam, Work in Modern Society (New York: Morehouse- 


Gorham Co., 1950), p. 36. 
30. Alexander Miller, op. cit., p. 94. 
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ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 














ITEM 


July 
1957 


July 
1956 





% Change 
seven months '57 
over 
seven months °'56 


Change 








EMPLOYMENT 


Job Insurance (Unemployment) 
Payments 
Job Insurance Claimants} 
Total Non-Ag. Employment 
Manufacturing Employment 
Average Weekly Earnings, 
Factory Workers 
Average Weekly Hours, 
Factory Workers 
Number Help Wanted Ads 
CONSTRUCTION 
Number of Building Permits§ 
Value Building Permits$ 
Employees 
FINANCIAL 
Bank Debits (Millions) 
Bank Deposits (Millions) 
(Last Wednesday) 
POSTAL§ 
Postal Receipts 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail 
OTHER 
Department Stores Sales Index 
(Adjusted 1947-49 = 100) 
Retail Food Price Index 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Number of Telephones in Service__ 





$404,851 
6,485 
343,200 
86,900 
$72.91 


39.2 
8,652 


716 
$4,361,353 
21,200 
$1,720.1 
1,135.5 
$1,247,693 
1,169,172 


162 


114.7 | 
300,186 | 





$369,329 | 

5,152 
342,650r 
86,750r | 


$74.80 


40.0 
8,941 


661 


$3,659,812 | 


21,000r 
$1,604.9 


1,100.4 


$1,307,283 
1,198,030 | 


148 


113.7 
297 337 








7.2 


| $4,406,870 
1.0 | 





3.2 | 


$286,487 
4,803 
337,850r | 
86,200r 
$69.65 


39.8 
9,498 


860 
21,450r 


$1,516.8 








1,093.3 | 


4.6 | $1,281,713 


+ 


1,200,307 


280,683 


+ 


* t2 | 4 11+ 
+ 6. + 69** 








r—Revised 
§City of Atlanta only. 


*Average month 


**End of period 


N. A.—Not Available 


*—Based on retaii 


+Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attachments, but working short hours. 


Sources: All data on employment, 
Number Help Wanted Ads: 
Financial data: 


unemployment, 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; 


Board of Governors. Fedcral Reserve System; Postal data: 


hours, and earninys: 
Building permits data: Office of. the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Atlanta Post Office; 


Employment Security 


Agency, 


dollar amounts 


Georgia Department of Labor; 


Retail Food Price Index: U. S. 


Department of Labor; Department Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


System; Telephones in Service: 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN JULY 


Business activity in Atlanta continued at about 
the same pace in July as in June. The changes 
from June to July are small in most cases and not 
indicative of trend as can be seen from the fact 
that twelve of the series on the opposite page 
changed sign, that is, changed from a positive per 
cent change to a negative per cent change, or vice 
versa, in the period June-July as compared with the 
period May-June. This is the situation referred 
to by economists as “sideways movement.” Busi- 
ness in gencral continues to be good and there is 
no obvious indication of a turn either up or down. 

Total nonagricultural employment increased 550 
workers in July, bringing the total to 343,200 for 
the month, up two-tenths of one per cent over 
June. The increase since July 1956 was 5,350, or 
1.5 per cent. This is slightly under the national 
gain of about 2.5 per cent for the period and is 
markedly less than Atlanta’s gains of 24,90) (8.6 
per cent) for the period July 1954 to July 1955 
and 22,800 (7.2 per cent) {for the July 1955 to 
July 1956 period. 

Construction employment continued the rise be- 
gun in January 1957, reaching 21,200 in July. This 
is 250 (1.2 per cent) below the July 1956 total and 
just 450 employees below the all time high of 
21,650 set in August 1955. 

Manufacturing employment in July was up 
slightly from June for the first gain registered 
since November of 1956. This is very likely to be 
merely a momentary slowing in the decline in em- 
ployment in manufacturing, however, since recent 
announcements indicate that several hundred ad- 
ditional workers will be laid off in the near future 
from plants cutting back production. Average 
weekly earnings (factory workers) fell off in July 
to $72.91 from the $74.80 June figure, but the 
average for the first seven months of 1957 is 5.9 
per cent greater than the average for the same 
period in 1956. The average work week was short- 


~ 


er in July by some 48 minutes than in June, and 
the average so far this year is down 0.5 per cent 
from the same period last year. 

The demand for labor, as measured by the season- 
ally adjusted number of help wanted ads in Atlanta 
newspapers, continued downward in July. The 
downtrend of this series very closely parallels the 
downward movement of the manufacturing employ- 
ment series. 

The increase in job insurance claimants and job 
insurance payments has been greater than the in- 
crease in unemployment. Against a 27.2 per cent 
increase in estimated unemployment since July 
1956, there has been an increase of 41.3 per cent 
in amount of job insurance payments and an in- 
crease of 35.0 per cent in number of claimants. 
The amount of payments made during the first 
seven months of 1957 was 56.6 per cent greater 
than in the same period of 1956 and the average 
number of job insurance claimants was 37.7 per 
cent greater. 

The City Building Inspector’s Office reported 
716 building permits issued in July, up 8.3 per 
cent from June. The number issued so far this 
year, however, is 21.5 per cent short of the number 
issued during the same period of 1956. Value of 
permits is another story. At the end of July the 
value of permits issued had kept pace with the 
same period last year, falling but 1.8 per cent short 
of the first seven months of 1956. Employment in 
construction, as was noted above, is also at about 
the same level as during last year and has risen 
rapidly since the first of the year. 

The dollar value of department store sales in 
July, after adjustment for seasonal factors, reached 
162 per cent of the 1947-49 average, equalling the 
all-time high of September 1956. This series, al- 
though subject to fairly severe month-to-month 
fluctuations, has trended upward almost contin- 
ually since 1954. . 
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DELAYS IN TRANSIT—COMMON CARRIER LIABILITY 


by 


Kenneth U. Flood* 


Every shipper or receiver of freight has at some 
time or other experienced what he considered an un- 
reasonable delay in the handling of his goods while 
in the possession of a carrier. Quite often such de- 
lays have been costly in terms of loss in production, 
sales, or customer goodwill. The question must have 
been raised often, “Could I force the carrier to re- 
imburse me for financial losses caused by this de- 
lay in transporting the goods?” 

The purpose of this article is to develop the law 
on this point and to point out the conditions under 
which a carrier may .be held liable for delays in 
transit. 

The Contract of Carriage 

The bill of lading approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is used as the contract of 
carriage between the shipper and most regulated 
carriers. Section 2 of the terms of this bill of lading 
contains the following provision: 

No carrier is bound to transport property by any par- 

ticular train or vessel or in time for any particular 

market or otherwise than by reasonable dispatch. 

In order to hold the carrier liable under this sec- 


tion, it is necessary to prove (a) unreasonable delay 
in, transit, and (b) actual loss or damage. As a valid 
defense, the carrier has a number of so-called ‘“‘ex- 
cuses” he can invoke. 


REASONABLE DISPATCH 

The courts have not attempted to fix by rule 
what is a reasonable time. Each case is decided on 
its own peculiar circumstances, account being taken 
of the mode of conveyance, the distance, the nature 
of the goods, the season of the year, and the weath- 
er. Proof that delivery was made in the customary 
time or according to published schedules is held to 
be prima facie evidence of reasonable time. Even 
if the time extends beyond the usual time, it must 
be shown that this delay was unreasonable under 
the circumstances and that the carrier was in some 
way negligent.' Perishables and livestock usually 
must be transported as expeditiously as possible al- 
though, in the absence of a special contract, the 
carrier is not bound to use extraordinary means. 

The two following cases involving questions of 
“reasonable dispatch” are similar situations in 
which the courts reached opposite conclusions. These 

*Mr. Flocd is Assistant Professor of ‘Transportation, School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Georgia State College of Business Administration. 
His article was written under the School of Business Administration Re- 


search Grant Program. 
1 Rosen v. Railway Express Agency, 50 Atl. 2d 517 (Penn., 1947). 





examples show not only the courts’ reasoning in 
reaching their conclusions, but also that the stand- 
ard of “reasonable dispatch” varies with each ap- 
plication. 

Example No. 1—A shipper, during a telephone 
conversation with the Railway Express Agency, 
Was assured that a shipment of peaches would leave 
Columbia, South Carolina, on an early morning 
train, would arrive in Washington about 2:30 p.m. 
the same day, and would reach Baltimore later the 
same evening, in ample time for the early morning 
market on July 3. Relying on this assurance, the 
shipper delivered the peaches to the carrier. The 
shipment was delayed in Washington and arrived 
in Baltimore at 7:30 a.m., July 3, and was offered 
to the consignee at 10:15 a.m. At time of delivery 
there were no buyers left on the Baltimore market, 
and the market was closed the following three days, 
making the peaches practically worthless at the time 
of delivery. The court said “... the Express Com- 
pany is not bound to transport by any particular 
train or vessel, or in time for any particular market, 
but it is required to transport with reasonable dis- 
patch. Although it did not specifically contract with 
the shipper to transport this shipment in time for 
a particular market, still the only reasonable con- 
clusion at which I can arrive in this case is that 
this shipment would have reached Baltimore in 
time for the early morning market of July 3 if 
carrier had performed its duty to transport with 
reasonable dispatch. A delay of almost sixteen 
hours in Washington, on the shipment of a perish- 
able commodity such as peaches, can hardly be 
called ‘reasonable dispatch’.”= Judgment was for 
the shipper. 

Compare the above case with the following case: 

Example No. 2—The agreed statement of the 
parties discloses that, prior to the shipment in ques- 
tion, the shipper inquired of the carrier’s local rep- 
resentative for information concerning the ship- 
ment of day-old chicks from Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, to Gainesville, Georgia. As a result he was 
visited by a special representative of the carrier, 
who “represented to him” that chicks shipped on a 
train leaving Nashua at three o’clock on a Thursday 
afternoon would arrive at their destination the fol- 
lowing Saturday between five and six in the morn- 


2 Railway Express Agency v. Smith, 116 Fed. Supp. (1953). 
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ing. The shipment in question left Nashua at three 
o’clock on a Thursday afternoon but did not arrive 
in Gainesville, Georgia, until 7:40 p.m. on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. The chicks were in good condi- 
tion on delivery to the carrier, but upon arrival 
were dead or in a weakened condition because of the 
delay in transportation. The court held, “We can- 
not say that a delay of fourteen hours in transporta- 
tion over the considerable distance here involved is 
unreasonable as a matter of Jaw. If it could be 
found from the evidence that a reasonable time for 
carrying the shipment was approximately thirty- 
nine hours, this has no tendency to prove that the 
carriers were to blame for the delay. From all that 
appears it is as probable that the delay was not as 
that it was, caused by the carrier’s fault.’”* Judg- 
ment was in favor of carrier. 

Excuses for Delay 

Only negligence will render the carrier liable for 
unusual delay and its consequences, unless there is 
a valid contract for delivery within a specified time. 
When a shipper presents proof that his shipment 
was materially delayed beyond the usual time, to- 
gether with evidence of proximate loss, he makes 
out a prima facie case. The carrier must, to escape 
liability, explain delay by showing that it was not 
due to negligence on his part, but to some other 
cause, such as an unavoidable accident or occur- 
rence Whick could not have been anticipated in the 
exercise of reasonable care. This burden is placed 
upon the carrier because the facts are peculiarly 
within its knowledge and are ordinarily unavailable 
to the shipper. 

An act of God, act of public authority, delay oc- 
casioned by a snowstorm, by the freezing of a canal, 
or a tunnel being rendered impassable as a conse- 
quence of fire, and delay caused by a strike of em- 
ployees (in a few jurisdictions) have been held to 
be valid excuses.‘ On the other hand, delay attribut- 
ed to defective equipment,” unusual influx of busi- 
ness where the carrier knew of such condition when 
it accepted the shipment and did not inform the 
shipper,® or peaceable strike of the carrier’s em- 
ployees* has been held not to exempt the carrier 
from liability. 

Measure of Damages for Delay 


General Damages 

The term “general damages” is used to describe 
that type of damage that might naturally result 
while in shipment or reasonably be anticipated by 
the carrier at the time of shipment. The circum- 
stances that the carrier would assume to exist and 
the harm that he would expect to follow are said 
to be natural. The damages recoverable for such 
harm are called “general,” and all other damages 
are “special.” 

The genera! rule is that only these general dam- 
Paligren v. Railway Express Agency, 100 Atl. 2d 835 (N. H., 1953). 
See 9 American Jurisprudence, Carriers, Sec. 510 (1937). 

Leo L»coco’s Sons v. L&N R. Co., 82 S. W. 2nd 332 iKy., 1935).~ 
9 American Jurisprudence, Carriers, Sec. 510 (1937). 


13 Corpus Juris Secundum, Czrriers, Sec. 202 (1939). 
Restatement, Contracts, Sec. 350. 
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ages may be recoverable unless there is notice to 
the carrier of circumstznces calling for prompt 
transportation. One reason for this rule is that the 
carrier should be held liable only for those damages 
which would, in the usual and ordinary course of 
things, result from his failure to perform because 
it is only these that he is required to foresee.” An- 
other reason for requiring notice is that the carrier 
should be given an opportunity to protect himself 
by special precaution against delay in transporta- 
tion, or to decline the shipment if by reason of un- 
usual conditions he cannot transport promptly.'” 

A good example involving “lack of foreseeability” 
of a special circumstance, in which the carrier was 
held not to be liable, involved a shipment of soy- 
beans that previously had been stored in a ware- 
house which caught on fire, with the result that the 
soybeans became saturated with water. The evi- 
dence presented showed that (a) the normal time 
in transit was seven days, but the actual time in 
transit was twenty days, (b) ordinary soybeans are 
not perishable goods and will not rot or spoil from 
being in a grain car, but the water from the fire 
caused them to rot and spoil in the grain cars, and 
(c) if the shipment had been delivered within the 
reasonable time of seven days as were other ship- 
ments, the soybeans would not have spoiled. 

The court held that the carrier did not have rea- 
sonable notice of the unusual condition of the beans, 
and, therefore, no duty in relation to the special 
condition of the beans had been imposed upon the 
carrier.!! 

The usual measure of damage is the difference 
between the market value of the goods at the time 
and place at which delivery should have been made 
and their market value when delivery was actually 
made.'* The term “market value,” as used in de- 
termining the measure of damages for depreciation 
in the value of goods delayed in transportation, 
means the price at which such merchandise would 
sell in the open market, in quantities as shipped, at 
the point of destination.'* A good illustration of how 
market value could be applied can be found in the 
“peach” case previously discussed.'* Also included 
in general damages are all expenses directly oc- 
casioned by the delay if they are not too remote or 
speculative. For example, in a recent case an un- 
reasonable delay caused a manufacturer to pay 
penalties for noncompliance with the Brazilian cus- 
toms regulations. These penalty payments were re- 
covered.!® 

Special or Consequential Damages 

Special damages, such as loss of use or profits,'® 

9 Gardner v. Mid-Continent Grain Co., 168 Fed. 2d 819, 822 (1948). 

10 13 Corpus Juris Secundum, Carriers, Sec. 229, pege 451. 

11 Gardner v. Mid-Continent Grain Co., 168 Fed. 2d 819, 622 (1948). 

12 Stricker v. Baltimore and Ohio R. Co., 135 N. E. 2d 844, 847 
(Ohio, 1956). 

13 American Ry. Exp. Co. v. Parisian Hat Company, 240 S. W. 947, 
950 ‘(Tex., 1922). 

14 Railway Exp. Agency v. Smith, 116 Fed. Supp. 609 ,{1953). 

15 Princess Pat, Ltd. v. National Carloading Corp., 223 Fed. 2d 916 
KO a@ gcod discussion on recovery of loss of profits caused by 


breach of contract, see Excelsior Motor Mig. & Supply Co. v. Sound 
Equipment, 73 Fed. 2d 725 (1934). 
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. 
also may be recovered if the carrier had, or can be 
charged with having, notice of the circumstances 
or special conditions rendering such damages the 
natural and probable result of delay in transporta- 
tion and delivery.!7 

If there is no notice to the carrier, it is not liable 
for special damages growing out of extraordinary 
circumstances even though it is the duty of the 
carrier to use due care to forward and deliver the 
shipment within a reasonable time. This immunity 
of a carrier from liability for special damages rests 
upon the fact that it is under no duty to foresee in- 
juries which might result from its negligence in 
the absence of knowledge of the special circum- 
stances giving rise to such injuries.'’ 

Time of Giving Notice of Special Conditions 

‘ Ordinarily the notice should be given to the car- 
rier at or before the time the goods are tendered 
for shipment. The reason for this rule rests upon 
the ground that the common carrier should have an 
opportunity for special precaution to protect itself 
from loss. , 

There are some cases holding that notice of 
special damages given to the carrier while the 
goods are in transit is sufficient to impose liability 
on the carrier for special damages arising from 
further delay, after the carrier has had a reasonable 
opportunity to correct the original wrongful delay.’® 

Thus, in Gulf, C.& S. F. R. Co. v. Gilbert, 23 SW 
320 (Texas, 1893), where the shipper notified the 
carrier six days after shipping machinery from 
New York to Texas that the machinery was to be 
used for the purpose of ginning cotton for the fall 
season, it was held that the carrier was put on 
notice and was therefore liable for special damages 
accruing after a reasonable time for transporta- 
tion of the machinery. 

Type of Notice Required 

The notice, to be effective, must ke of such char- 
acter and extent as to clearly inform the carrier of 
the special circumstances which require prompt 
transportation and delivery. In other words, the 
shipper must communicate all facts which do not 
ordinarily attend the carriage of the type of com- 
modity being shipped. The notice ordinarily should 
disclose the purpose or use for which the shipment 
is intended, and the necessity of prompt shipment 
and delivery. To be communicated effectively, it 
should be given to an agent of the carrier who is 
in a position to act or whose duty it is to receive 
such notice and cause others to act.*" For example, 
in an action against an express company for delay 
in shipping goods, a notice to the truck driver who 
issued the bill of lading has been held to be suf- 


17 9 American Jurisprudence, Carriers, Sec. 517.1 (Supp. 1956-1957), 
13 Corpus Juris Secundum, Carriers, Sec. 229 (b), (1937); 166 Amer. Law 
Reports 1030 (1947). 

18 Meyer v. Thompson, 284 S. W. 2d 384, 388 (Tex., 1955). 

19 Gardner v. Mid-Continent Grain Company, 168 Fed. 2d 819, 822 
(1948) implying that notice during transit would be sufficient. See also 
9 American Jurisprudence, Carriers, Sec. 517 (1937); 13 Corpus Juris 
Secundum, Carriers, Sec. 229 ib) (1939). 

20 Pomona Products Co. v. Southern Ry. Co., 294 Fed. 982, 984 (1924). 


ficient.*! 

As a general rule, the usual notation on a bill of 
lading regarding delivery at a certain time or date, 
or “please rush,” or words of like purport are not 
sufficient to make the carrier liable for special 
damages,*? the reason being that such notices do not 
sufficiently inform the carrier of the special cir- 
cumstances rendering the special dispatch neces- 
sary and usually are not brought to the attention of 
a party in a position to act. 

Constructive Notice 

It should be noted at this point that there are 
certain situations in which a carrier may be held 
liable even though the special purpose or intended 
special use was not expressly communicated to the 
carrier or made part of the bill of lading. For ex- 
ample, if it appears from the nature of the goods 
shipped or from other circumstances that the car- 
rier ought to have known of the consequences which 
would follow from a delay in transportation, the 
court will infer what is commonly called construc- 
tive notice.** 

The case of Huff v. United Van Lines, 28 NW 2d 
793, (lowa, 1947) points out a type of notice that 
the courts accept as sufficient. Here the plaintiff 
contacted the defendant carrier asking him if he 
could pick up a lot of about 7,500 pounds of house- 
hold goods within about ten days to be transported 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to Palo Alto, California. 
The carrier advised that the load would be picked 
up on November 4, 1914. The agent for the carrier 
was informed that the shipper was planning to leave 
for Palo Alto in order to arrive about the time the 
goods would arrive. The agent also testified he told 
the plaintiff that under normal conditions it would 
take the truck seven to nine duys to make the trip. 

When the truck was loaded, the driver said he 
would arrive November 10, 1944, and the plaintiff’s 
wife informed him that they planned to fly out in 
time to meet the van. Instead of going directly to 
California, the furniture was taken to St. Louis and 
stored until a full load was obtained and was finally 
delivered January 3, 1945. 

The Court stated “... from the knowledge im- 
parted to its representatives the defendant [carrier] 
had such notice that it must be held to have antici- 
pated or reasonably should have anticipated that 
any delay would burden the plaintiff with just such 
expense as he incurred and pleaded.” Judgment was 
rendered in the sum of $422.50 for lodging and 
$140.89 for meals. 

SUMMARY 

From the previous discussion it should be noted 
that the terms of the contract of carriage make it 
a duty of the carrier to handle all shipments with 
reasonable dispatch, and that redress may be made 
to the courts for recovery of financial losses due 


21 Southeastern Express Co. v. Bowers, 109 S.W. 2d 851 (Tenn., 1936). 

22 Meyer v. Thompson, 264 S.W. 2d 364, 387 (Tex., 1955). 

23 Alton R. Co. v. Oklahoma Furniture Manuf. Co., 122 P. 2d 152, 154 
(Okla., 1942), 166 Amer. Law Reports 1030 (1947). 
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., such delays. The carrier will be excused from 

-nility only when it can prove that the delay was 

@ «to a cause Which could not have been anticipated 
_; the exercise of reasonable care. 

Generally speaking, the party damaged is en- 

. ted to recover the difference between the market 

.Jue of the goods at the time and place when de- 

serv should have been made and their market value 

wyen delivery was actually made, plus any addi- 

nal expenses directly occasioned by the delay 

¥ not too remote or speculative. Spec:al damages 

cre those not normally expected to result from un- 

r-asonable delay. This type of damage is recover- 

‘te only in cases where the carrier was given 

tice of the special circumstances requiring 

-rompt transportation and delivery of goods; or 

‘rom other circumstances the carrier ought to have 

wrewn of the consequences which would follow 

from a delay in transportation. Verbal notice to an 

avent of the carrier in a position to act is general- 

‘y sufficient. 



















CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
(Continued from Page 5) 
charity gladly accede to this request, or should it 
refuse, recognizing the impact of higher wages on 
’ :rices to conzumers and on pockets of unemploy- 
$ 8 ment in nearby communities?” The view that men 
are but “little less than God” offers the hope that 
husinessmen and the community will be able at 
‘east to move in the direction of meeting these 
duemmas if there is use of the intellectual and 
tnoral endowments which God created in human 
iwings. This conception of man counsels against 
éespair about the difficulties of framing workable 
lutions to the issues which con’ront business 
-uterprises. 














The Conception of Man as Sinful 


The Christian understanding of man does not 
‘op, however, with the description of a being pos- 
‘s-ed with tremendous creative capacities. This 
‘tribute is opposed or contradicted, according to 
‘"« Christian, by an inevitable tendency for human 
‘«ings “to sin and fall short of the glory of God” 

attempting to make themselves, their institu- 
1s, and values into the ultimates of life. In this 
“tion is presented this view of man and its sig- 

‘ance to business enterprisers. 

Vor the Christian, sin is the “moral evil that 
‘> at the juncture of nature and Spirit.’’*! This 
: hot a dualistic perspective which calls all ma- 

‘tial matters evil and all spiritual things divine; 

; r does it make the opposite error often stated by 

3 “*rn man that there is no sin. In the modern 
“oxy all the difficulties and calamities of the 

“orld are simply the consequence of ignorance or 
‘“feneous institutions. A dualistic opinion offers 

‘ hope for human beings involved deeply in~the 

4 






















Reinhold Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 81, 
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material aspects of living, while the modern ra- 
tionale optimistically contends all problems can be 
removed by education, moralizing, or revisions in 
the institutional framework o/ society. The Chris- 
tian understanding, on the other hand, places sin 
at the spiritual core of man. It is rebellion against 
God, in that finite man seeks to erect gods fash- 
ioned out of his own ego. As Reinhold Niebuhr 
describes it: 

But man is destined, both by the imperfections of his 

knowledge and by his de-ire to overcome his finiteness, 

to make absolute claims for his partial and finite values. 

He tries, in short, to make himself God.*- 

Sin comes from the freedom which human beings 
possess, for in their freedom men always choose 
tre lesser things as the ultimates of existence. As 
Niebuhr comments again, “Thus evil in its most 
developed form is always a good which imagines 
itself, or pretends to be, better than it is.’** 

To many individuals this analysis of sin appears 
to be mere words based on antiquated myths and 
out-dated philosophy from the dim past; but to 
the Christian it offers a realistic and factual de- 
scription of an essential facet of human churacter, 
Niebuhr contends: 


It is the absurd notion of modern liberalism, both 
Christian and secular, that the Christian estimate of 
man’s sinfulness is determined by the Biblical account 
of the fall of Adam, and that it can be dismissed by 
anyone who does not find this primitive account cred- 
ible. Actually, the estimate is supported by overwhelm- 
ing evidence taken both from a sober observation of 
human behavior and from introspective analysis.*! 

A generation with its naive optimism in the per- 
fectibility of man shattered by the experiences of 
World War I and II, and the Great Depression, and 
by the persistence» of such social prolems as juve- 
nile delinquency and racial antagonisms finds the 
Christian conviction much more understandable. 

The Christian understanding of man as sinful 
bears on the practices and policies of business in 
several ways. One theologian in discussing the cir- 
cumstances of sin outlines a pattern of behavior 
which coincides closely with the activities of bus- 
iness executives. He states: 

It is the individual’s discovery of himself as a center 

of power that leads him to feel his importance; and 

the sense of importance grows as he grows. Decisively 
contributing to it is the challenge of problems to be 
solved, obstacles to be overcome, goals to be reached. 

With each new realization of ability, of power to do, 

of creative possibility, of skill of any kind whatsoever, 

the individual attaches new importance to himself.°5 

With the advancement of ambitious executives 
through the hierarchy of an industrial organiza- 
tion to positions of responsibility and _ prestige, 
many individuals easily can get exaggerated views 
of their abilities, judgments, and contributions to 
the entcrprise of which they are a part. Thus, 
exaltation of self may be a particular occupational 

32. Ibid., p. 82. 

23. Ibid., p. 63. ° 

34. Reinhold Niebuhr quoted in Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious 
Social and Political Thought, edited by Charles W. Kegley and R. W 
Bretall (New Vark: MacMillan, 1956), p. 11 


35. Edward Thomas Ramsdell, The Christian 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950), p. 144. 
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disease of men in positions of responsibility. 

The doctrine of sin also issues warning to man- 
agers that their own self-interest and pride are 
often woven into the fabric of their judgments 
and policies, even when they firmly believe the 
policies are objective and impartial. Plant managers 
may suggest, for example, a program of plant 
expansion and modernization as essential for com- 
pany health when the strength of their interest 
stems to considerable extent from the aim of en- 
larging their own areas of administration. Other 
company executives may stress that their “socially 
responsible” philosophy works to the general bene- 
fit; yet, basically, such a philosophy may be a 
subtle device to maintain economic power in their 
own hands. Other administrators may argue that 
mammoth advertising expenditures and rapid mod- 
el changes are in the public interest, fostering a 
high level of employment and national income, 
while at the bottom these activities may be means 
to reduce competition and enlarge company net 
revenue. Even when funds are given to charity or 
to educational institutions as great humanitarian 
deeds, often it is anticipated that an atmosphere 
sympathetic to the company will be encouraged 
in the community. Thus businessmen, cognizant of 
the tendency for human beings to view problems 
and policies from their own perspectives, will 
“know that the best and highest human achieve- 
ments are tainted with corruption.”** With this 
insight comes to the administrator a sense of hu- 
mility and self-criticism for the best that he or 
his company strives to do—and perhaps also an 


awareness evolves that selfish perspectives must 
36. J. H. Oldham, op. cit., p. 38. 


be checked by competition, counter-balancing pow- 
er, or government action. 

The concept of sin, furthermore, cautions against 
an easy optimism that business enterprises are 
going to solve all their probiems, establishing 
“big happy families” of employees, employers, con- 
sumers, and suppliers. Failures, mistakes, and an- 
tagonisms, according to a Christian calculation, 
also will characterize company operations, as they 
have in the past. The excessive optimism of many 
business executives perhaps is evidenced more clear- 
ly in the widely-held belief that free enterprise, 
if left alone, will build a “heavenly city” on earth, 
producing a steadily expanding standard of living 
for all. There is talk of solving the problem of 
poverty if sensible business leadership can be main- 
tained, with each American family having three 
cars in every garage, color television, electronic 
cooking, and a helicopter in the back yard! And, 
indeed, there seems to be considerable basis for 
acceptance of the general pattern of these esti- 
mates. The Christian conception of sinful man, 
however, balances these calculations of progress 
ever onward with the warning that incomplete 
knowledge, self-centercdness, and faulty institu- 
tional patterns undoubtedly mean that the future 
holds also conflict, problems, and stupidity. The 
opinion of man as the finite always seeking to con- 
vert himself into the infinite warns also that the 
even more tragic error may be consummated of 
Americans’ believing material progress or private 
enterprise to be the absolute of real'ty. 


(To be-continued in Octobcr issue of 
Atlanta Economic Review) 
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